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ABSTRACT 

This Fourth Annual Eeport of the^ Interagency Panel 
.for Research and Oevelopment on Adolescence presents an analysis of 
all of the research on youth (children over 10 years of age). 
sponsored by the Federal Government in fiscal year (FY) 1976. The 
report is divided into four chapters* Chapter I summarizes the 
activities and interests of the Panel over the previous year and 
includes some of the objectives of the Panel for 1977. Chapter II is 
a brief review of research and projects an the area of Youth 
Participation^ a special theme of the Pan^l^over the previous year. 
Chapter III describes patterns of federally-sponsored research on 
both children and youth and on adolescence alone. Huch of this 
information is presented in tabular rorm. Chpatsr IV describes the 
activities of each of the member agencies which participate on the 
Panel. Appendices include: a table indicating the level of agency 
interest for adolescence research and development in FY 77; 
guidelines on the use of the Panel's informatior system; the names of 
the representatives of each agency on the Panel, and a list of all 
Panel publications/ (Author/BD) 
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\ INTRODUCTION ' ' 

\ 

The first Interagency Panel was organized in 1972 and was charged 
vith the responsibility of helping to categorize and to coordinate all 
information op Federally-vOponsored research on children. This it con- 
tinues to do. \ But in addition, there are now two Panels, a third is 
contemplated, (and the Panels' services have been expanded to include not 
only infomati'on on currently sponsored ^research, but also information 
on all findings from recently-completed projects. 

The structure of the two Panels is displayed in Figure 1. The 25 
agencies and eight departments which sponsor research on children or 
youth belong to orie or both\ of the Panels, help to direct the Panels' 
attention toward subjects of common interest, and use its services. The 
two Panels, in turn, are adniinisterad through the Division of Research 
and Evaluation in tVie Office of Child Development; it is that Office 
which contracts with the Social Research Group at George Washington 
University for the collection^ of data in the Panels' Information system, 
its specialized research services, administrative support, and its Annual 
Reports. \ 

Of all the locuments published each year by ' .le Interagency Panels; 
the Annual Reports are the mosG fundamental. They perform a rather 
unique service. The reports annually display the most current activities 
in Federal research on children land youth; they make it possible to fore- 
see trends across the Federal structure, and to foresee trends for par- 
ticular agencies within the Fedei^al structure. The reports also present a 

1 

fairly simple, but accurate guidd to all the annual changes in research- 
mandating legislation and fund ing^^ policy* 

As with preceding reports, tl^e central task of this Fourth Annual 
Report of the Interagency Panel fO|r Research and Development on Adolescence 
is to analyze all of the research on youth sponsored by the Federal 
government in the current fiscal year. With each member agency's en- 
dorsement the information is gather^ed in person by trained field research 
assistants who go into the agencies^^ and read, catalogue, and summarize 
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For a brief description of the establishment of the Adolescence Panel 
see Heyneman (1974:1-3; and 1975: l-3j). 

2 - 1 

A description of the findings information system can be found in 

Appendix C. \ 



Figure 1 

Organizational Chart of the Interagency Panels 
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the proposal of every active- research project. The task is complex 
and time consuming, but it is done carefully. 

The schena of categorization used by the Panels contains in excess 
of 700 descriptors on virtually everything having to do with the project: 
its purpose, methodology, setting, type of funding arrangement, principal' 
investigator, sample, and the name of every test and measure intended for 
use. Therefore, it must be remembered by the reader of the Annual Report 
that the figures on display are but a first cut at the data. They are 
the ''marginals," and the potential is always there for more substantive 
analysis geared to the p^rticuxar incerest of the user, whether in or out- 
side ot government. 

This report is meant to be useful to Federal agencies in three w^ys. 
First, because it portrays the full gamut of research on adolescents, 
agencies can place themselves within a conceptual structure of related 
activities. In this way, agencies will find areas of convergence, and 
the result hopefully will be the creation of a mechanism for cooperation 

and coordination. Also, by displaying a brief description of their own' 

< 

activities, each individual agency may be able to have itself portrayed 
in a new and concise format. Finally, these figures catv^assist agencies 
to discover the areas where gaps exist, areas which seem to receive little 
or insufficient attention, and deserve. more. 

The report is divided into four chapters. The first is a summary 
of the activities and interests of the Pane-L-ijve^;^he previous year. It 
describes the presentations by and to the Panel meetings; iTTrrea^nts a 
review of each of the Panel's reports and publications; and displays some 
of the objectives and aspirations of the Panel for 1977. 

Chapter II is a brief review of Youth Participation. This subject 
has been a special theme of the Paiiel over the previous year and a sub- 
ject of two reports and a national conference. 

• Chapter III displays the facts and figures of all Federal research 
for FY '76. It is divided into two sections: (1) the research on chil- 
dren and youth together, and (2) the research on youth (i.e^S qver age 10) 
by themselves* This chal)ter also includes a discussion of the current 
usage of tests and measures, research funding arrangements, target groups, 
and special foci such as education, health, juvenile justice and the like^ 
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The fourth chapter reports facts on each member agency: their 
legislative mandates, current research, and their projected Interests 
for the upcoming year. Lastly, there is a list of appendices which 
includes the following: how to use the information system, the names 
of the representatives of each agency on the Panel, and a list of all 
Panel publications. 

The central theme reported to be on the minds of member agencies 

in the previous year (1975) was how the nation should raise its young 

3 

people given the exigencies of an urban, industrial society. In this 
regard, the Panel is not unreflective of the wider public interest. So 
this last year has been a time of serious introspection, and without 
embarrassment or apology, a search for insight into various notions of 
adolescent development. Thus, it gives us much pleasuke to report, albeit 
briefly, on what the ^anel has done, and what it has talked about. • 



"^Stephen P# Heyneman and Adelo Harrell, Transition to Adulthood: 
Subjects of Research and Development Interest to the Federal Government 
with Respect to Youth. Washington, D.C.: Social Research Group, George 
Washington University, Spring, 1975. 
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CHAPTER I 

Sectioti 1; Publications By and On Behalf • 
of the Panel 

A. Sample Description in the Research Literature , In their discissions 
over the past several years, the Panels have suggested that the definition 
of concepts, measures, and research procedures should be one level of in- 
creased comparability efforts. The more precisely and clearly these 
aspects of the research process are set forth in reports aud publications, 
the more easily research findings can be interpreted, compared, or repli- 
cated» Adequate descriptions of sample; groups and information on 
demographic variables are especially crucial for meaningful generalizing 
of findings, and for sorting out the contributing influences of background 
variables. White and Duker (1973) surveyed practices for describing 
samples of children in psychological journals, and presented evidence that 
researchers need to provide more accurate and meaningful information about 
their samples, especially with regard to social class, ethnicity, and 
neighborhood. 

In FY *76, a Panel study (Hertz, Hurt, Mangus & Mann, 1976) was com- 
pleted whicli replicated White and Duke3:*s work, us^.ng a wider sample bf . 
journals and more recent issues* The study went beyond the previous re- 
search by examining the frequency with "which sample characteristics were 
specified within various contenrt areas* The Panel* s survey covered all of 
the'^r tides published in the 1974 volimies of 24 selected journals, which 
met the. criteria of having a research sample coiiq)osed of children and 
youth (between the /prenatal period and 24 years of age). A total of 1,353 
articles qualified* Each of the articles was classified by age category 
and by the following areas of content: (1) physical development (disorders, 
disease); (2) physical development; (3) cognitive development; (4) socio- 
emotional development; (5) the family; (6) the broader environment; (7) 
intervention programs and services; (8) education; (9) health. Each 
article was scrutinized for information pertaining to 35 sample character- 
istics* 

The frequency with which sample characteristics were reported in these 
1,353 articles was found to be similar to those found earlier by White and 
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Duker. The frequencies differed across content areas, however. Studies 
on yo,ung children more consistently described the age, race, neighborhood, 
and social class of the individuals in the saipple, and the grade-level 
from which the sample was drawn. Studies on adolescents tended to describe 
the grade levels of their samples in terms of broad descriptors, such as 
junior high school, high school, and college. 

l^ile for many other descriptors the level of reporting was found ^ 
to.be equivalent in both early childhood and adolescence research, adoles- 
cence studies offer more information in three of the categories examined: 
the sex of the sample, the time of the data gathering, and scores on 
standardized tests. 

The survey on behalf of the Panel indicated that the number of chil- 
dren in the sample was specified in almost all studies, the sex of the 
children in the sample is specified more often than not, and the age of 
the children is indicated in about une-third of the articles, as is the 
grade level. Race and social class were reported in about one-fifth of 
the articles, whereas the time of data gathering was documented in only 
about a tenth. Other characteristics, such as ethnicity, language dia- 
lect, neighborhood, school, and parental income, occupation and education 
were rarely describe^*. 

Practices for reporting characteristics of samples did vary across 
the particular styles of research into which the journal articles were 
classified. Such differences are to be expected, of course. Judgments 
about the relet/ance and ner.essity of reporting particular sample charac- 
tc'.istics were guided by prior theoretical and empirical work, and arguments 
can be made for the inclusion of certain information about the sample in 
one area of research, but not in another. 

Thus, while the Panel's study did not necessarily identify inade- 
quacies in reporting practices, by revealing differences, it did seive to 
act as a stimulus and guide f'>r reflection on specific practices within par- 
ticular areas of research. 

B. Toward Comparability in jamily Research II. Because of the interest 
in research on the family and Ihe need for comparability, a study of 36 
ongoing projects dealing directly with the family was undertaken. This ^ . 

o 12 
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study had two objectives* One was co assess the degree to which one study 
could be compared to another, and the second was to disseminate information 
among projects so as to allow comparability-enhancing modifications. 

Three major criteria, recommended by the Panels, were used in the 
assessment : 

1) Was there evidence in the proposal that efforts had been made 
in research design so as to allow for alignment cf results with 
prior studies; \ 

2) Was the sample under investigation precisely defined; 

3> Were the' variables defined so that tuere would be understanding 
among researchers as to what was being investigated. 

The 36 projects on the family w'ere so diverse^ that they were placed 
into four sub-groups* They were as follows:" (1) child focused studies; 
(2) parent focused studies; (3) institution focused studies; and (4) 
those studies dealing with child abuse and neglect. Only in this last 
category were there a sufficient number 'of studies for an analyses of com- 
parabil-Ity-- -And amongT^ there w-^s significant commonality amolig 

instruments. 

The projects on the family in total used 106 instruments which we 
could Identify. Seventeen of these were used, at least in two different 
projects and one was used in 7 different projects. 

In summary, from looking at these 36 family projects, we found that 
few contained a review of the literature in their proposal; that much 
improvement needs to be made in terms of sample definition; and that the 
definition of variables came closest to adequacy in terms of inter-study 
comparability. But even in this latter category, some improvement is in 
order. ^ 

C. The Frequency and Quality of Measures Utilized in Federall y-Sponsored 
Research on Children and Adolescents . In addition to 'noting the subject 
matter of eacn funded proposal, the Panels' research assistants ^gathering 
data from the agencies were requested to note the title of any test or 
measure mentioned in the proposal. No effort was made to exclude 
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titles which were developed for ^ use only in one particular project — such 
as attitudinal questionnaires or tests under construction. Consequently, 
if it had a "name,** it was r jcorded. A paper, written by myself and Pamela 
Cope Mints, attempted to briefly review and analyze this list.^ 

The list eventually comprised the titles of 1,570 instruments used 
in proposals sponsored in FY '75, Some were mentioned by many principal 
investigators in their proposals; others were mentioned by only one. Some 
tests were highly respected instruments; others were not. The question 
we wished to pursue was whether there would be any relationship between 
an instrument's quality and the frequency with which it was used. For our 
measures of quality we utilized the numerical ratings published by the 
UCLA Center for the Study of Test Evaluation. For our measure of usage we 
counted the number of times an instrument was mentioned in 3,538 research 
proposals on children or youth which were currently being sponsored by 
the Federal Government. 

There did appear to be a positive relationship between the quality 
^f_tests_ and- their frequency of use. But the degree was not equally as 
strong from one test category to another. A preference for the better- 
rated instruments was particularly evident with tests of academic 
achievement. More equivocal results appeared in tests of vocational 
skills and intelligence, though in certain respects researchers were 
definitely using the better of those available in these latter two 
categories. 

The anomaly lay in the categories of personality tests, and in tests 
of reading. Reading tests were quite numerous: 65 titles appeared in 
the proposals and one out of every ten projects included a test of read- 
ing within it. Nevertheless, despite the comraon interest in gauging 
reading skills, there appeared to be less r€tlationship with quality than 
with any other test category. With respect to tests of personality, an 
additional query had to be raised, for though no coefficient was statis- 
tically significant, in most categories of quality there seemed to be & 
negative relationship with frequency of use. If our data on the Federally- ^ 

sponsored usage of reading and personality tests were representative of 

" _f 

^The paper described here has recently been accepted for publication 
and will appear as follows: **The Frequency and Quality of Tests and 
Measures Utilized in Federally-Sponsored Research on Children and 
Adolescents/* American Educational Research Journal (Spring, 1977). 



research in general, then at the >^ery least they would indicate (particu- 
larly in the case df personality tests) that the higher rated indices 
have no better chance of being utilized than those of poor quality. 

Summary and:,liDplicatiQns for Policy ' / 

Thesj^idata indicate three things. First, taken as an undifferen- 
tiated unit,, the better tests in general were used more often. But second, 
' .this generalization would be more true of some categories of tests than 
• others. It^is more true of achievement batteries, tests of vocational 
skills and tests of intelligence, in that order. Third,/ particular 
•problems appeared in the use of tests of reading and of personality. In 
these latter two categories the higher quality tests were not used more 
often. 

But it was not our point in this paper to suggest that all govern- 
ment-sponsored researchers^ should be using the some instruments. 
- ..Nevertheless, '^ihe fact that particular arras exist (such as in reading 
' and personality), where higher rated tests are less likely to be used, 
does imply that special attention needs to be paid when choosing inatru- 
ments in those areas . 

D. The Status of Children 1975 * The first half of the 1970's saw 
rapid change in the condition of ch^.ldren in this country. The 
Status of Children 1975 was prepared as'' a brief analysis of the 
condition of children and their families and the programs designed 
to benefit them. 

The publication is divided into three distinct sections: 1) demo- 
graphic trends of children and families in the 1970*s, 2) children of 
specific target populations and programs aimed at these groups, and 3) 
development of indices designed to measure developmental risk (as illus- 
trated by health and educational risk) along with recommendations for 
service distribution. Included also are appendices which present tabular 
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data on children from a wide variety of Federal and private sources, and 
an 0MB catalogued listing of Faderal projects aimed at the child vis-a-vis 
the family. 

The report drew heavily on the resources of the Social Research \ 
Grojxp^s Information Retrieval ^d Analysis Sj^stem (IRAS), a computer- " 
based system which coidpiles statistical data on childhood related subjects 
from itederai., state and private sources. Additional update informati.on 
was obtained by direct communication with several agencies to provide the 
latest data available, at the time of publication. 
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Section 2: Presentetlons to the Panel 

Center for Census Use Studies , 
Bureau of the Census 

Hal ftallach, the Center *s Program Manager, made a presentation to 
the Panel at the meeting on December 16, 1975. He described the work 
the Center is doing in developing methodologies and technical tools to 
organize and display cenaus data on children and youth using small geo- 
graphical areas as the ba^s of analypis. The Center, he said, is also 
attempting to use and coordinate existing data collected 'by State and 
local authorities and by combining a^l three sources, eventually to perfect 
a system of statistical description better than any in existence. 

These techniques, employed expe 'imentally in New Haveri, Los Angeles, 
Chariocte, Austin, and Louisville, have been used to locate areas with 
the most pressing need in terms of child welfare facilities, recreation, 
police protection, health care, and many other necessary public services. 
Utilizing a technique of geographical coding by block and computer 
graphical displays, the Center* s work has been used by planners on many 
levels of government to decide on local priorities in public investment. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Wallach pointed out, the techniques of combining 
census and local data sources are meant to be utilized principally by 
individuals on the municipal or county levels, for their own purposes, 
to meet the iieeds of their particular populations of children and youth. 

Division of Experimental Operations and Research , 
Department of Labor 

At the meeting on October 7, 1975, the Chief of the Experimental 
Operations and Research Division, Thomas M. Bruening, reported on the 
breadth of youth-related research and development currently under spon- 
sorship of the Manpower Administration (now called the Department of 
Human Resources), Department of Labor. Mr. Bruening mentioned that its 
mandating legislation, the Comprehensive Employment draining Act of 1973 
(CETA) is specifically concerned with the whole transition between school 
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and work for all youth. What he described were the services, now known as 
Manpower Programs, and several current or recently completed projects 
involving youth research. Some research problems involved in CETA pro- 
grams were mentioned: the measurement of qualitative differences between 
experime'ntal and control groups; (2) the evaluation of long-term effects; 
and (3) how findings should be interpreted when the output measures on 
experiraentals are higher than a control group but not high enough to be 
statistically significant. Recent youth-related projects have involved 
the following: (1) a study of youth employment problems in rural ar^as;*^ 
(2) a longitudinal study of work experience (originally Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Programs) with emphasis on development of job-required skills for 
ouu-of-school and in-school youth;, (3) a modular programmed learning 
project to test under-achieving 9th, graders; (4) a vocational exploration 
program directed toward in-school youth to test the effectiveness of 
private U.S. public intervention efforts; and lastly, (5) a long-term 
Supported Employment project, funded 'jointly by- the Department of Labor, 
the Ford Foundation, HEW, HUD, LEAA and the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. Mr. Bruening ended his presentatipn by inviting 
those interested to obtain a copy ^f the Department of Labor's Manpower 
Research Project Book which summarizes current and recently completed 
Labor Department projects. 

Office of Youth Development , 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Ms. Jeanne L. Weaver, Director of the Division of Youth Activities 
shared her agency's current research with the Panel at the November 11, 
1975 meeting. OYD's concern with runaway youth, she said, is mandated 
by Title Til of the 1974 Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Ptevention Act. 
As instructed hy Part B of the act, work is in progress on a one-time 
national statistical*^ survey whose purpose is to gauge the incidence and 
explore the causes of runaway youth. The results are intended to be used 
in a report to Congress. She described other recent projects on runaways 
such as the completion and distribution of a nationwide study entitled, 
"The Legal Status of Runaway Children," a report of findings from the 
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feasibility study implementing the National Runaway Switchboard; and the 
development of objectives, standards, evaluatl,ons»^airf ^rep6rt-forins.-fo1: ^ 
runaway youth houses through9ut the country. Ms* Weaver noted that youth 
development and youth participation is an area of special attention. 

Other OYD research projects have been seeking definitions of "optimal 
youth development," evaluating the effects of youth participation, and 
exploring the motivations of adults and institutions who take part in youth 
participatory situations. Ms. Weaver mentioned three instruments developed 
by OYD which could be used by local officials to plan for youth participa- 
tion: a Community Resources Survey to evaluate how and what kind of 
services already serve youths a^Syjstem Description Instrument to test 
interorganizational relationships between youth services, and Impact 
Scales which assess the iole of services in decreasing feelings of aliena- 
tion, negative labeling, juvenile delinquency and the like. Information 
from thesifeXis expected to yield a data bank on about 20,000 individuals. 
Additional itisight on youth participation is, anticipated as a result of 
an analy&is of six runaway youth models where youths serve as "outreach 
workers," as community workers, as counselors, etc. OYD, she told the 
Panel, has contracted for a two-part manual on youth participation to be 
used by adults who work in youth development programs. Lastly, Ms. Weaver 
described two other projects to the Panel: a catalogue of Federal Youth 
Programs, and an attempt to identify all the main banks of statistical 
data on youth in order to g^uge the potential for cross analysis. 

Office of Equal Educational Opportunity , 
Office of Education 

At the meeting of September 21, 1976, Paul Miller of OEEO discussed 
the current activities of his agency in the area of school desegregation 
^ and adolescence. He said that the Office of Equal Educational Opportunity 
has the responsibility for the management of the implementation of Title 
IV of .the Civil Rights Act. Working closely with the Office of Civil 
Rights, OEEO requires that all projects funded comply strictly with 
Title VI of that act and the Educational Amendments of - 1974 and 1976. 
He cited recent court cases where State' Departments of Education became 
involved in desegregating, along with the local education system. 

Er|c . 19. 
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Dr. Miller described the racially integrating school as a "front ier** 
in education. It is possible, /"ke said, for his agency to trace the move^ 
mea^^f ^§t,i^i\iep<.,populations w l/thin a city with the aid of a computer system 
Agre^ng with an NIE analysis,j Dr. Miller said that the desegregation 
lems are: 1) the apparent random policy of desegregation in the 
rth; (2) segregated metjropojitan hou'^ing patterns in large cities; (3) 
de jure segregation; (A) Resistance to Federal control; (5) questioning 
of the educational merits of desegregation; and (6) irsues of acculturir.a- 
tion. 

Dr. Miller mentioned that the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), con- 
tained in the Education Amendments of 1972, 1974, and 1976, legislated that 
.all projects funded withi?H-^?SAA must have student participation on advisory 
committees, both in the development and the operation* of the project, 
^here are now about 700 such projects in the country, involving $215 
million. Each project nust contain an evaluacion segment for internal 
assessment. In addition, 1% of the $215 million is allocated for external 
evaluation as required by law. 



Office for Materrtal and Child Health , 
Bureau of Community Health Services 



At the meeting of August 24, Dr. Hilary Millar of the Office for 
Maternal and Child Health presented her recently published monograph 
entitled, "Approaches to Adolescent Health Care in the I970's" (Millar, 
1976). As background. Dr. Millar explained that the Bureau of Community 

i 

Health Services had sponsored an interdisciplinary conference in 1973 on 
Youth, Health, and Social Systems. The purpose pf the conference had 



been to explore the impact of all social systems as they 
cent health. Subsequent to the conference, Dr* Millar d 



affected adoles- 
livered a paper 



on the same topic at the first international meeting on the delivery of 
health services for adolescents. D^. Millar's monograph is an expansion 
of that paper. The monograph emphasizes the interdependency of service 
programs, training programs and research efforts, and also provides basic 
descriptive information about adolescence health care programs supported 
by the Federal government. 
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Dr. Millar stated her hope that people who read the document would 

realize that an understanding of growth'and development in the teenage 

i 

period should be the core of all provision of services. She noted 
briefly new programs in BCHS and the agency *s special interest in coordi- 
nating and strengthening existing programs, many of which were initiated 
under separate legislation. 

Office of the Secretary , 

Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 

At the September 16, 1975 meeting, Mr. William Daniels of OS/ASP^ 
described the progress in the studies which had been sponsored by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Runaway Youth. The Committee h^d funded 
many projects looking at various aspects of running away: the incidence 
of running away, why and where youth run to, services available to runa-i 
ways, and policies affecting runaways. Through a probability sample of 
2,500 households in Kortheast Colorado, as well as a purposive sample of 
households known to have experienced a runaway during a previous year, 
more detailed information has-been gained on the relationship between 
running away and other deviant behavior, episodic d^ta, and sociopsycho- ^ 
logical correlates of runaway behavior. A typology of runaway episodes 
was developed under the following descriptors: spontaneous, unplanned, 
deliberate, successful, temporary, godd-tin:e, , difficult, and long-term 
ascapist, etc. Runaway behavior was found to be associated with many 
kinds of things, among them w6re the following: (1). families characterized 
by higher parental indulgence of deviance, non-nut cur ant parent-child 
Relationships, and greater negative labeling by parents; (2) schools with 
l^ess student involvement, lower student occupational expectations, and 
lower student aspirations for school success; (3) youths having greater 
conimitment to peers with high delinquent behavior, and normative peer 
pressure toward delinquency. Further studies are in progress to learn 
more about runaway behavior among minority youtn. Mr. Daniels noted that 
a bibliography and review of the literature, which discusses the problem 
of defining runaways, will be distributed to the Panel soon. 
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Career Eacplo ration Program > 
Education and Work Group , 
National I.«stltute of Education 



Ronald Bucknam made a presentation fro the Panel at the April 6 meeting 
on the current activities in NIE*s Career Exploration Division* He said 
that the Division had recently concluded a program luiown as the Compre- 
hensive Career Education M»^'del (CCEM) , a relatively comprehensive in-school 
plan of career exploration and curriculum packages for professional 
development of teachers in career education* These materials are available 
from the Center for Vocational Education at Ohio State University, In 
addition, he said that one of u*e major areas in which the Division is 
involved currently is entitled the Exp**rience-Based Career Education 
,-Program (EBCEO . This- is an experiential program, having four models, all 
using the community as an on-site educational resource for the provision 
of- academic training. In each, high school level students contract for 
individually developed programs of study. These innovations are being 
measured in terms of academic achievement, acquisition of career and 
.occupational information, ar\ support response from students, parents, and 
employers. 

Dr. Bucknam described a series of measurement studiea/with 01>io State 
from which a group of handbooks for career education practitioners is 
being developed. /These are generally intended to Improve existing pro- 
grams and some examples are: (1) a handbook to help the local practitioner 
improve the quality of locally -developed instruments; (2) the development 
6f inexpensive educational audit procedures for accountability purposes; 
(3) a handbook for the use and collection of qualitative data; and (4) 
a handbook: for the use of alternative modes of program assessment. Other 
supported research areas involved the following; an expansion and improve- 
ment of Donald Super's .career maturity index;, a study to determine to what 
degree student characteristics such as social status of the family are 
predictors of future occupation or career; and a Comparison of community 
colleges with' private proprietary Inatitutjons with the same kinds of pro- 
grams. Lastly, Dr. Rucknam referred to NIE's sponsorshi'^ of the National 
Forum on Education and Work, an auaual conference whose purpose is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for people in career and vocational education to meet, 

I* 

exchange information and keep ab 'east of the field. 
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Sect:ion 3: Special Interasency Efforts 

f 

( • 

The Coordination of ^ Research Pertaining 

to Juvenile Delinquency: National \ 
Institute for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, Lav Enforcement 

Assistance Agency ' * \ 

At the Panel meetings of June 15th and July 20th, Dr. James Howell, 
trom the 'NIJJDP, presented a request for the Panel to play a formal 
role in the coordination of research pertaining to juvenile delinquency. 
He explained that under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, LEAA was given the responsibility for developing 
objectives and ptiorities for all Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
and activities, implementing policy, and compiling an annual comprehensive 
plan: for programs and services.* 

A Coordinating Council, consisting of 'LEAA, NIDA, HEW, HUD, and 
DOL, was created and as one of its first" activities, adopted the 

following eleven research priorities: ^ 

1. a follow-up of careers from delinquency- into 
adulthood; 

2. a comparison of offenders in two cities, 
replicating the Wolfgang cohort study; 

3. an investigation of how a cross-section of 
age cohort progresses from youth into 

; adulthood; 

4. an investigation of the link between youth 
^ crime and family economic opportunity; 

5. a comparison of strategies of juvenile 
delinquency prevention; 

6. special studies on youth violence; 

7. an annua? compilation of data on youth 
crime; ^ 

8. the relationship between delinquent gangs 
and youth criminology; 

9. a comparative study of juvenile courts; ' 

10. studies on the impacts of differing justice 
techniques such as diversion and alternatives 
to incarceration; and 





11. special studies of the relationship between 
hard narcotics and juvenile delinquency. 

The first task of. the Council would be to survey" the member 
agencies as^to the extent of their current research activities in 
each of these areas. It was in the performance of this task 
that he suggested the Panel could be of unique assistance since it 
gathers research information from these agencies as a matter of ' 
routine; Furthermore, Dr.. Howell mentioned that an additional 
advantage of Panel participation would be to add a broader 
perspective on the problem of juv^enile delinquency. In response, 
the Panel agreed to assist the juvenile delinquency task force in any 
way it could and would await the receipt of a specified request and 
plan. , 
I 

The Coordination of Research Pertaining 
*to Education and Work; KlEI^, POL 
and Commerce 

At the meetings of July 20, August 24, and October 19, 
representatives of— the-^t^ragency TasTc Force 6n Education and Work 
discussed their- plans and priorities, and requested that the Panel 
act ^s an information base for its implementation Activities. The 
-Interagency Task Force intends to stimulate collaboration among 
schools, work places, community agencies, families and other 
institutions in the area of education and work. What was suggestea 
was chat the Panel^s information system could be used in order to 
familiarize those involved ia the Interagency Initiative with the 
most/ current research activity on the impact of work, i/ork training, 
anfl work-study on youth development. The T^sk Force was luterBsted 
in having reports on the research needs, ongoing programs and 
state-of-the-art summaries and saw the Panel as being of ^crucial 
importance as a source of information. 
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"The Great Debate"; An Interagency 
Sponsorship of an Open Discussion 
on a Controversial Issue 

The subject of Career Education is one on which experienced and 
reasonable individuals have differed right from its beginning in 1971. 
The movement Has received wide and enthusiastic support from vocational 
education organizations, service associations (Boys Clubs, Future Famers 
of America, etc.)> and representatives of the business community (U.S. 
Chiamber of Commerce, National Alliance of Businessmen, etc.). But ;the 



enthusiasm has not been universal, and the subject has generated sub- 
stantial discussion both in and out of government. 

Far too frequently, however, experts have talked past each other. 
They have used conceptual definitions which were at variance; they have 
fougl^t out issues of contention in fragmented forums; and their points have 
been lost due to the distance in time between arguments, and the ability 
to travel and make thenv^ 

' Both national and local governments have heavily invested t;heir 
time and energies in establishing Careex Education experiment.3. In the 
fall of 1976, 54 percent (9,200) of the nation^s school districts had a 
Career Education program of one kind or another (Hoyt Memorandum, - - 



September 19, 1976:1); and many of them ure considering substantial new 
investments in the near future. Thus, the NIE suggested that' this seemed 
like an appropriate time for the nation to review what it has learned 
about the Career Education concept over the last five years by summarizing 
the more eloquent and forceful of the arguments, pro and con. What the 
Institute envisioned was a debate among those who had studied the issues 
carefully, and the publication of a book which would consist of their 
papers, and a professionally edited presentation of thei\ .verbal exchange. 

At the meetiu? of October I9th, Samuel Phillips and Lois-ellin Datta 
of the National Institute, explained the P'^^poses of the proposed debaLe 
and how and when they would like the Panel to participate. The NIE, they , 
said^ would be responsible for the identif ic^zcion of the Issues to be 
debated within Career Education, the choice of the advocates representing 
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various positions, and the final publication of the debate's results. 
They suggested that the Panel assist in the administration of the debate 
itself. It was felt that the Panel could help by providing a neutral 
forum, and it was understood that the Panel would not take a position on 
any issue, but that the debate itself would be informative to many Agencies 
and consistent with the Panel^s goals. The debate was agreed upon. The 
issued have now been identified,, and NIE is in the process of choosing the 
most significant. The debate itself should be held in the Spring of IS 77. 
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Section 4; A National Workshop on Adolescence 
Research Opinion and National Touth Policy^ 

A planning Initiative Is currently underway In the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare by the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Planning- and Evaluation- (OASPE), to define a long-range role for 
youth. It is within this context that OASPE and the Interagency Panel 
sponsored a two day conference entitled "The Workshop on Youth Research." 
Its purpose was to obtain a first-hand, accurate, and representative 
' feeling about where youth >*esearch was intellectually, what it had learned 
over the past decade, and where it was going. An additional purpose was 
to receive practical suggestions for appropriate roles which government 
could play in youth research, other 'than to simply supply more funds. 
Specifically, OASPE was interested in ideas lor coordinating and developing 
a "research agenda" for youth with the hope that eventually this research 
agenda may provide the necessary background information to develop a legis- 
lative program for a "National Youth Policy." 

Participants who were selected to contribute to the Workshop came 
primarily from university-affiliated institutes which conduct adolescence 
research. Invitations were sent to the institute directors. Prior to the 
workshop, each participant provided a brief description of their institute, 
and a brief abstract of past and current research efforts. Each was also 
asked to respond to three preworkshop questions: What did they feel were 
the two or three most critical issues affecting youth research (other^ than 
lack of funds); what were the most important research questions pertaining 
to their institutes; and, from their perspective, what should be the focus 
of a research agenda for the Federal government. 

Over 60 issues were raised. These included moral development, ego devel- 
opment, youth culture, learning opportunities (educational and developmental), 

proceedings from this forum were published in a monograph entitled: 
Adolescence Research Opinion and National Youth Policy: What We Know and 
What We Don*t Know , and was authored by Stephen Keyneman and co-authored 
with William Daniels of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation. 
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the definition of "youth", social development, sOcioemotional changes in 
and around puberty, coordination of research, dysfunctional fragmentation 
of social science knowledge, applied 'versus basic research, and crisis- 
oriented research, to name only a 'few. 

From these diverse issues, four themes were identified: (1) rights 
and privileges versus obligations and responsibilities; (2) the role of 
the school; (3) "normal" youth; and (4) the relationship of the adoles- 
cence research community to the various branches of govermnent. A ques- 
tion reflecting a diversity of perspectives was developed for each theme 
and later pres<inted to the participants for their rea^sxions. 

The questions were as follows: 



Session .1: Rights and Privileges versus Obligations and Responsibilities 
Question : / . * 

Since its inception, the study^f adolescence has generated much 
reform in the ctrVas of juvenile justice, school codes, and alterations 
of traditional pedagogy. HetTently, however, a youth researcher has 
argued that non-adult populations should be denied the extension of 
identical rights and/prrivileges which are held by adults. This scholar 
has said that: ^"Tfie social movement in the United States that has as 
its praiseworthy objective to grant more power to powerless persons has 
been expanded without reason to include dependent children." 

Two questions might emerge from this statement. First, do dependent 
children deserve rights and privileges identical to those of adults, and 
if not, then using your own research experience concerning adolescent 
maturation, what should be the reasoning behind this denial? 

Second, what responsibilities and obligations to the state or 
community would be appropriate to expect of youth in the next decade? 

Session II: The Role of the School 

Question : 

In the past a great emphasis has been placed upon the school as an 
institution; there have been numerous efforts to alter children's attitudes 
and life chances by investing time and effort during the time the child 
spends at school. Recently some scholars have expressed doubts about 
influencing adolescents through the classroom and its curriculum. How do 
you and your ins*titute approach this question: How much effort would you 
place in the school? What do you perceive as institutional alternatives? 
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Session III: Normal Adolescence 



Question ; 

Recently it has been argued that while the inc-^d .nee of problems such 
as abuse, juvenile delinquency or drug addiction ece alarming, still the 
vast majority of young people man^^ge to pass through adolescence into adult- 
hood without becoming one of these statistics. On the other hand, it is 
argued that there are additional issues (such as problems of anomie or self- 
concept) which are prevalent among all categories of youth. The question 
is this: from your experience, and from the experience of your research 
institute, how can one distirtguish and define the problems which normally 
occur in adolescence from those which do not? Secondly, are there any of 
these normally occurring problems which might requii i governmental inter- 
vention? 

Session -IV: The Relationship of the Adolescence Research 

Community to the Various Branches of Government 

Question : 

Legislation, research policy, and program directions with respect to 
young children are all heavily and consistently influenced by the research 
and development community. Is the same equally true with respect to ado- 
lescence? If not, what steps might you suggest as appropriate to amalgamate 
adolescence research concerns and to communicate them? 

The workshop was divided into five hour-and-a-half discussion sessions. 
Participants were asked to respond verbally to the four written questions 
above with' one session spent on each topic. They had not seen the ques- 
tions beforehand, nor had they previously prepared verbal statements of 
any kind. A fifth and concluding session, held without a written ques- 
tion, discussed the role of the Federal government in guiding youth policy. 
Thus what; each of these five sessions required was simply honest and spon- 
taneous reaction. These reactions were recorded on tape and were subse- 
quently typed into raw manuscripts. 

The summary had three intentions: First it attempted to interpret 
"and summarize the views of the participants. Second, it hoped to clarify 
specific issues on which there was agreement and disagreement. And lastly, 
it tried to separate these two categories of issues and to contemplate 
their implications for a policy on youth. This was no small undertaking, 
for each discussion Evolved its own format. Some sessions were tightly 
organized. In others, dialogue was allowed to float freely over new 
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issLUBS or over past topics, depending upon the mood* Some sessiops wei ^ 
marked by fatigue on the part of the participants; other sessions were 
characterized by genuine insight. This variance was normal, and was to be 
expected. But whichever form the discussion took, we put together the 
opinions as we heard them, and tried to present them and our conclusions 
simply and concisely. 

WHAT WE KNOW AND WHAT WE DON'T KNOW 

This section heading is a misnomer, for it is often true that to con- 
firm the fact that we do not know something is to state a new fact that we 
know. In our opinion, to find out, and to admit that there is something 
"we don't know" is just as important a goal as to find out and to reach 
agreement on what we do know. So we have no apologies for the subjects on 

which we have no agreement and the questions for which we have no answers. 

j 

With Respect to Rights and Privileges 
vs. Obligations and Responsibilities 

There was unan5jnity that healthy adolescence development should con- 
tain both elements, that these elamtr^ts should be balanced, and that this 
balance was highly specific with respect to age, competence and community 
norms . 

To be considered a community, whether it be family or nation, there 
have to be some basic, agreed-upon tenets. If there are none, then the 
community will cease to function as a community. 

We do not know whether age or competence is the more accurate cri- 
terion for granting privileges or responsibilities. Nor do we know if 
competence is a function of getting older, or whether the community has 
to provide these eocperiences before a competency can develop. For example, 
we do not yet know whether adults derive their sense of responsibility 
frpra having had the power to, make decisions for themselves as youths, or 
whether adult responsibility results from watching responsible adults 
from within non-decision-making roles as youths. The difference is crucial 
atid the lack of consensus on thxs issuft is one ex mple of something we 
don't know becoming in itself, something we do. 
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This dilemma is not likely to be solved, for clearly there is no 
simple answer. Young people need to experience making decisions for 
themselves, but young people also need social constraints. What we do 
know is that they need both. What we don't kAow is in what balance, 
and for whom. These are questions which t^e research community can help 
elucidate by virtue of studying precedent, but questions which the com- 
raunj cy needs to decide by virtue of philosophy. 

With Respect to Normal Adolescence 

An understanding was, reached that most adolescents develop in ways 
that are not deviant, however one defines the tern deviant. Most ado- 
lescents reach adulthood without having entered the juvenile justice 
system, without having run-away from home, and without having psycho- 
logical trauma sufficiently serious to be defined as "mentally at risk." 

There was a unanimous concern for normal adolescents, who they are 
and how they ^develop . And there was a genuine feeling that as a topic, 
adolescence has been subjected to pronounced amounts of mythology, to 
misrepresentation and to social prejudice; that many of these myths look 
upon adolescence as a period of universal "storm, stress, aud alienation;" 
and that the perpetration of these myths has been exacerbate'4 By local and 
Federal government agencies. 

Thus we know that despite current waves of fear, about drugs, violence 
sex, non-employment, anomie or parental conflict, normal incidence is not 
as bad as what is feared. The need for an intelligent and balanced per- 
spective was so pronounced on this particular- issue, that we believe the 
subject deserves to be thought out clearly, and perhaps youth development 
strategies retooled accordingly. 

However, to decide precisely what behavior is normal, and precisely 
what behavior is deviant is not eas/, and the truth is that there is no 
slmpia formula for us to follow. Public opinion may differ from 
research opinion, and research opinion may differ from. advocate opinion. 
The exact point at which a given act ceases to be within the range of 
normal and permissible, and at which it enters the deviant arena and 
therefore becomes impermissible, is not a subject of consensus. 
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But from the discussion at this workshop we do know this much, 
that there are certain problems of adolescence which are normal problems 
and which should n6t be considered deviant. For example, the problems 
of being "in preparation" for adulthood are normal. These can include ^ 
financial dependence and distance from a structure of power. Further- 
more, the value of knowing that these and other problems occur normally, 
precludes the nefed to eliminate them through intervention efforts, 
, and saves those efforts for adolescence problems more amenable to amelio- 
Vat ion. 

N 

\ 

WitK Respect to the Influence of the School 

\^ 

Frt^ffl these discussions it became evident that schools, as diverse 
as they may be, do expose young people to the norms of work, and 
authority. These characteristics may in quantities which are over- 
abundant, or insufficient, depending upon the example and-^pon one's per- 
sonal credo. Furthermore, it is evident '^that schools ^^fefrve both manifest 
and latent functions, but that for many populations and parWcularly 
middle class popula^ons (regardless of ethnic background) the school 
performs surprisingly Well. This opinioni it was felt, was much in 
contrast to popular ideology. 



With Respect to Youth Policy and the 
Role of the Federal Government \ 



Individuals held strong views on these issues, but there were four 
areas of convergence: the need to understand adolescence better and 
therefore the need to see it in relation to other stages of life and to 
give special attention to it; the prevalence of popular myths about 
adolescence which deserve to be exposed as such; the belief that diversity 
and pluralism are not only abundant, but laudable; and finally, that a 
more creative role that government can play is one of "facilitator" for 
intelligent debate. 
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Final Notes on Who Comes Under a Youth 

Policy, the Proactive Research Style, 

and TWO Themes for a National Research Agenda 



After thinking over the exchanges at this Workshop three brief addi- 



tional notes were presented which related to policy. One concerned how 
a community^ might decide ^who comes under \a youth po^licy., The second sug- 
gested a modest reform to publicly supported research. The third advanced 
two specific themes which should be included"^ in a future research agenda. 

1 . Who Comes Under a Youth Policy: Conflicting Criteria for 
Defining Adulthood > Since the environment of each'age group is different, 
some suggest that adolescent rights and- obligations should be allocated on 
the basis oif age categories, with each year implying an increment of some . 
kind. On the *other hand, age differences may be significant for one 
behavior or activity, and not for another. Deciding which individual is 
more responsible is complex, the concept of rasponsibility ranging over 
the following: finances, information, judgment, and impulse control. So 
others suggest that we allocate rights and obligations not on the basis of 
age, but on the basis of competency at handling these responsibilities. 
Nevertheless, the depth of this complexity can be illustrated if we remind 
ourselves^ that there. are many "adults" who are not responsible in any of 
these categories of competence* 

But as one 'participant put it, a "competency" cannot be scientifically 
determined, almost any kind of job can be done in some other way, and com- 
' „. petencies achieved by some othe^r method. Policy requires a uniform cri- 
terion, fair to everybody, and not subject to vast ranges of interpretation. 

v. 

So in allocating responsibility, communities are faced with a dilemma; the 
definition and measurement of competencies is inadequate for their use in 
policy, but more uniform criteria, such as age, are inadequate in scientific 
terms . 

In deciding for whom a policy should apply, perhaps we should defer 
to utili2ing obvious demarcationj, such as legal age parameters. For 
however inadequate other 1age categories may be for explaining the activities 
of a given individual, the fact is that all individuals live under the rule 
of law, and for example, those under a given age are not allowed to legally 
make certain decisions independent of adult sponsorship. So in the future, 

o qo 
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when gearing social policy to "dependent" children, legal age can be use- 
ful for defining what we mean by dependent, for it has legal behavioral 
implications which are, in point of fact, universal, 

2, Proactive Research , Current publicly-sponsored research on 
adolescence contains inherent partialities resulting from its processes 
of sponsorship. Popular pressure builds up to "solve" whatever is cur- 
rently perceived as a crisis; legislation is sponsored which mandates one 
or another branch of the administration to discover the problem's preva- 
lence, causes, and solutions; and subsequently funds may or may not be 
allocated to it. Funding will frequently depend upon the perceived level 
of crisis, and this can create pressure on the responsible research branch \ 
to magnify its prevalence* This process has occurred with respect to prob- 
lems of runaways, drug- use, adolescent pregnancies, school dropouts and 
teenage unemployment, all independent from each other. From this process 
emerge three effects. First, the amount and nature of the research 
sponsored is partial to deviant behavior. Second, this process hinders 
the search for common causes while it divides problems according to short- 
term pressure and administrative organization. Third, this style elicits 
duplication of effort, divides' support (e.g.: drug use vs. runaway behavior 
as the most pressing problem), and therefore wastes resources. 

Instead, consideration should be given to conducting research "pro- 
actively," rather than maintaining this traditional process of "reactive 
research Proactive research might do things differently in two ways: 
it would attempt to systematically investigate the linkages among 
problem behaviors; and secondly, at the same time it would investi- ^ 
gate the linkages etmong normal behaviors. A proactive approach would 
not ignore valid and significant differences in behavior (not all runaways 
are drug users or vice versa), and simplistically assume single causes for 
diverse phenomena. What proactive research would do, however, is to 
investigate whether common causes and common solutions do exist; it 
would spend a reasonable amount of energy investigating why and how young 
people are socialized into becoming healthy adults* Simply put, proactive 
research would attempt to understand the processes of adolescence, attempt 
to help the socialization to adulthood however possible, and most importantly, 
it would attempt to take steps ultimately to prevent problems over the next 
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decade, which through traditional reactive research pianiling, wouldn't 
have been anticipated* 

3. A Research Agenda for the Future * One purpose of this Workshop 
was to help generate a future direction for youth research But several 
elements which were introduced at the Workshop should- be mentioned by 
way of an introduction. First, a research agenda should never pursue an^" 
idea in which thore is no genuine question. Admittedly, no research or 
researcher is sej)arable from personal preconception and precoinmitment. 
Nevertheless, a research agenda should uot be organized around a theme 
to which all particioants know the answer, nor should thdt theme contain 
the simple purpose of generating proof. 

Second, a research agenda should be specific enough theoretically 
so that it has intellectual cohesiveness. But no theme should be so 
specific that it is destroyed by disputed elements, or, so microscopic so 
as not to engage a variety of participants, i.e.: so as not po "carry 
it to poet." For example, the change in mean age of puberty should not 
be a th6me for a research agenda on youth. That theme would fail, not 
for lack of a clear research problem, but for the lack of genuine and 
diverse participation* 

Third, one of the functions of ^ny government-sponsored research 
agenda should be to raise the quality of the public debate. This is not 
to imply that only through the government can discussion be intelligent. 
Clearly that is not the case. What this implies is that for the most 
part, the debates over important themes in youth research are diffuse, 
are spread throughout academic journals and conferences, widely sepa- 
rated by time and by the financial ability to travel. 

This could be overcome by government. One function of any research 
agenda should be to sponsor public forums, or "science courts" for very 
spe. i^ic issues in adolescence research. Through debate, where sides 
genuinely differ, a research agenda can come to some valid conclusions, 
and program policy can benefit by recommendations which are carefully 
constructed. 
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Themes .for, a Research. Agenda 

From this Workshop^ two themes seemed to emerge which met the cri- 
teria for a viable research agenda; one had to do.-^ith rights and obli- 
gations, the second had to do with the notion of community. Both issues 
.are real, and tap the commitments of a multitude of researchers, pro- 
fessionals, politicians, and the puMic. Both contain genuine questions 
and are not issues which need supporting evidence iu order to justify a 
new idea for a program. Both contain elements which would be subject to 
substantive debate, which lend themselves to public attention, and which 
deserve to be elevated and facilitated by government. 

1. Which Rights, Which Obligations, and When . This theme is eternal, 
but the fact that it woiiid be unreasonable to expect a simple answer does 
not in any way deny the need for answers to elements within it. We illus- 
trated this by giving two examples. / * 

a. We know for a fact that even in the most compromising of 
"inner-city** milieus, the majority of adolescents in school are not "ter- 
rorists**. Furthermore, we also know that social disruptions in a class- 
room can come to be tolerated to such a point that those who wish to learn 
cannot. IsTienever these two assumptions pertain, then the question to be 
raised by society is when and under what circumstances the mincrity should 
be confronted with their social obligations (even if it implies classroom 
exclusion), so that the rights of the majority to learn can be protected. 

b. An adult woman now has the right of control over her own 
body, and pregnancies can be terminated under specified conditions. On 
the other hand, despite the general diffusion of control dev ces, the 
rate of adolescent pregnancies has Increased dramatically. The question 
is this: does the teenage pregnant woman nave the same rights as an adult 
pregnant woman? Whether the answer to this is yes or no, there is a 
second question, does an adolescent have the right to family planning 
irrespective of parental opinion? 

Under the broad theme of rights and obligations vould fall many 
other issues discussed at this Workshop: how to define deviancy; whether 
to treat adolescence differently from youth; if it is more meaningful to 
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allocate Responsibility by virtue.^of having reached a "stage," by having 
demonstrated a particular competence, or by virtue^of attaining a certain 
age. Within 'this discussion too lies the ultimate question to be faced: 
whether society should give kids power, or whether society should not give 
kids power, and under what circumstances; whether and under what- circum- 
stances society should provide kids with more privileges, and'whether and 
under what circumstances society should make more demands upon them. 

2. Notion of Community . Community is a much-used word. It has 
appeared in education ("dommunity-controlled") , In the planning of l^odel 
Cities (elected representatives of the "community"), and in criteria for 
public agencies serving status offenders ("community-based"). Neverthe- 
less, though the use of the word has, implied that these organizations 
contained basic agreed-upon tenets, those tenecs ha'^'^e not always been 
clear, and on occasion did not exist. 

We know that a sense of "community" does exist, but that it may 
not be geographical. Its most fundamental elemyit is kinship. But 
there are also more aggregate elements to a siapcessful sense of community. 
These might be represented by religious, ethnic or politicaJ identifica- 
tions, and sometimes even by organizations to rid groups of particular 
problems (Alcoholics A*ionymous, Weight Watchers, etc.). The common ele- 
ment is that successful individuals are transcended by a social more, and 
do not permit themselves "to act as individuals in isolation from the 
expectations of those whom they respect. This is the notion of community. 
It has been found to be useful for understanding why some children per- 
form better in school, why some kids don't commit crimes, and why some 
families stay together. It touches much of the research on education, 
juvenile delinquency,* occupational attainment, and youth participation. 
We think it is time to explore it, collate as much information as we can 
about it, and come to a better understanding of how it works in families 
and how it works in larger groups. 

There may be other themes to be derived from other workshops. But 
these two are not inconsiderable undertakings. They do not necessarily 
imply massive amounts of new research or program support. What they do 
imply is a new coordination of existing ideas and arguments. At the 
commencement of the workshop we pointedly asked the participants what the 
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role for the Federal government might be, other than to provide more 
monetary support. In short, this was their answer. 
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Sectio n 5: Panel Outreach Efforts: A 

WorksJiop on Research and Policy 

Needi with the St^te of Texas 

I 
I 

Background 

The Interagency Panels have sponsored xaaxxy activities to explore and 
' classify important questio^ns of policy which can be addressed by their 
member agencies. The Panels have concentrated particular att^ncion on 
research issues pertainingl to .youth participation (in tha case of the 
Adolescence Panel) and the ^ecology of childhood (in the case of the Early 
Childhood Panfel) . As an alld in identifying and defining current social 
problems and research needs j the Panels have sought increased interaction 
with groups of "consumers" research information from across the nation. 
Consumers of research fiidings comprise a heterogeneous group of individuals 
and institutions, and include^ the following categories: researchers, 
practitioners in such fields as physical and mental health, welfare, and 
education; administrators, legislators, and decision and policy makers at 
the national, state, and local levels; ahd parents, as well as others. 

The Worksnop on Research and Policy Needs was the Panels' first 
effort to meet with consumers other than researchers and practitioners. 
The consumer group which participated in the two-day discussion with Panel 
members and other interested individuals from the Federal agencies was the 
State of Texas, represented by ten individuals from the Youth Services and 
the Early Childhood Development Divisions of the Texas Department of 
Community Affairs, the Texas Department of Health Resources, the Texas 
Department of Public Welfare, the Te:,as Youth Council, the Texas Legis- 
lative Budget Board, the Texas Office of State/Federal Relations, Child, 
Inc. (Austin, Texas), and the University of Texas at Austin. 

Prior to the workshop, copies of the two Panel reports entitled 
"Matrix o^ Issues Relating to Ecological Stuciies of the Child'* and "A 
Subcommittee Discus.sion of Youth Participation: The Interagency Panel's 
Subject Focus in its Effort to Increase Research Comparability" were dis- 
tributed to the Texas participants. They examined these matrices of 

t 

research issues and in turn developed their own. -compendium of research 
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and policy needs. Their document, entitled ''Texas Research Issues/* con- 
tributed the sets of issues and questions which were used as the foci of 
the woiV^uop discussions. 

Organization of the Conference 

The workshop was held on May 6th' and 7th, 1976. The participants 
were welcomed at the opening morning session by Dr. Edith H. Grotberg, 
Chairperson of the Interagency Panels, who reviewed the history of the 
Panels, and explained the Panels* continuing efforts to coordinate 
reseaj-ch on children and youth. During the remainder of the morning 
session, the participants from Texas provided background information on 
their state ;agencies and institutions, and identified, some of their major 
needs for research information. 

During the afternoon the participants divided into three discussion 
groups, organized around different sets of issues: (1) early childhood 
conditions and early intervention/later outcomes, in the context of the 
family; (2) community -based services for delinquent youth/school truancy; 
(3) educational questions relating to reading and classroom conditions/ 
handicapping conditions and the ^effective use of educational resources. 
The participants reassembled in a plenary session the next morning, at 
which time reports on the group discussion were presented, and final com- 
ments and recommendations were made. v 

Summary of Recommendations 

Three general recommendations, for future Panel actions were made in 
the closing session, and are presented below: 

1. The Interagency Panels will examine researchable issues 
ide.'^ti'iied by the Texas administration and researchers, .^in 
order to determine how they fit into the Panels' matrices 

on youth participation and ecological research, and to identify 
the particular Federal agencies which can address the different 
areas . 

2. As a way of meeting the information needs identified by the 
Texas agencies, syntheses of ongoing research in several 
areas will be prepared. The three areas selected are infant 
mortality, delinquency and har.dicappin^ conditions. 
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3. Contacts between the Panels and the Tex^as State agencies will 
be strengthened in order to provide a more effective aid con- 
tinuous exchange of information about agency research 
activities, priorities and plans, 

These three activities have been initiated and will be 'carried out ^ 

over both the short and long term. The first two can be Accomplished in 

the immediate future, and the third will be pursued on a corttinuous 

basis. 
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- CHAPTER II 

YOUTH PARTICIPATION: A SPECIAL THEME OF THE PANEL 

In pursuing the goal of encouraging Interagency coordlnat'ion and 
research comparability, the Panel considered a half-dozen research themes • 
In Its estimation, each was Intellectually cohesive and yet sufficiently 
broad to Insure the Involvement of all Its member agencies • Aftifer debating 
those which dealt with Issues such as "violence" or "normal adolescence," 
the Panel chose to focus special attention upon Youth Participation, and 
decided to spend some time exploring four of Its facets: its definitions, 
assumptions, practices and hypothesi^d effects* 

Consequently, discussions of how yqvith can, should, and do "participate" 
have been conducted at the. last 12 meetings and at four sub-comn^ittee meet:- 
ings* The dialogue has benefited by considering the opinions on the part of 
many agencies who have long experience in youth participation issues (in- 
cluding NIE, NIMH, ASPE, and OYD) and two non-government experts: Timothy 
Brennan from the Behavioral Research and Evaluation Corporation in Bqulder, 
Colorado, and Donald Thomas from the School of Education at American Univer- 
sity. 

Theoretical ideas and factual Information were adapted from each of 
these sources as the Panel slowly developed its own "framework" or "matrix" 
which it could use to coordinate all the discussions about the subject in 
all the agencies. This document ultimately contained a definition of Youth 
Participation and described three distinct ways in which it exists, a 
rationale for sponsoring it as an Intervention effort, and a scheme into 
which issues and research questions about it could be classified* 

One point of divergence in the styles of youth participation centered 
around the amount of control and the number of options which non-adults 
should have or should not have, and under what circumstances* These dif- 
fering rationales for differing modes of youth participation were addressed 
specifically at the Panel- sponsored Youth Farticipation fonm on November 22 
and 23. Furtheti;;u?re, the Panel has already made progress in categorizing 
the roost sjlient areas of youth participation research* This categorization 

document was written by Stephen Heyneman and Donald Thomas and 
entitled: A Generalized Matrix for Research on Youth Participation ^ Social 
Research Groiq), George Washington University, Washington, D.C*, January, 1977. 
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used a matrix of issues which included the school, the family, the work 
place, and health care and other community institutions. So important have 
these discussions been that the Panel *s final presentation of the modes of 
youth participation styles and the matrix of youth participation research 
issues are presented here* 

Modes of Youth Participation 

Whenever youth act, or participate, they can do so in any of three ' 
ways. These modes, or styles of participation have existed to one degree 
or another in both theory and practice since the beginning of the century, 
and have .been contemplated as ingredients of youth policy in many coiAitries 

1. Youth Controlled Mode 

When youth make all the decisions for themselves, control their own 
institution and run its affairs without adult' leadership or sponsorship, 
this is youth participation in the extreme. It must be initiated by 
youth themselves and must remain independent of adults or other institu- 
tions in the community. Examples are rare, but when they do occur, when 
youth can be foun^ controlling their own institution entirely independent 
of adults, their decisions have determined the direction to their lives ,^ 
and consequently have led to either beneficial or to clestructive consequen- 
ces in sometimes radical form. On the one hand> youth-controlled activity 
has led to gang actions in which non-members have been terrorized. But on 
the other hand, as in the case of the youth group meeting on Mt. Hoche 

Meissner In Germany in 1910, it has led to a revitalized spirit and a pro- 

2 

found sense of dedication to mankind. 

2. Adult Required Mode 

In families, one frequently can find that participation on the part 
of youth is required, without their having a choice, and on occasion. 



Gisela Konopka and Diane Hedin; "Restive Youth Here and Abroad," 
Paper presented to the Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso 
ciation (March, 1969), p. 5; See also: Walter Laqueur, "The Uses of History: 
"ippies and the New Left of Yesteryear," Current , 93 (March, 1968). 
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